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**O, Harry ! try just once more,” George plead- 
) THE WITCH OF THE SPINNING WHEEL. ed. ‘I do want them so much.” 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Harry knew that it was of no use to do so. 
The witch of the spinning wheel? What upon - ‘How a did your alleys Cost, Georgie ?” 
h is that? said Jack, looking over his Aunt tarry hardly knew what made him ask the ques- 
sobs shoulder. tion. 
rae Mary was not one of your stiff, dry kind “Ten cents. ; They are such big ones.” a 
‘aunts, but a very pretty, lively little body, that Harry bit his lip hard. He was a Christian. 
: . ss fond of talking with. Jack used to say He remembered ‘‘even Christ pleased not Him- 
ae are was a capital fallow, and andeasenst self eS ‘ 
things,” by which he meant that she knew all hemor Georgie, you ey. oe and buy some 
shout his gunning, and fire crackers, and his more,” and he pulled the bit of green paper out of 
fourth of July fire works, and could make capital his pocket and gave it to him. Georgie was as- 
" conversation about all matters which he viewed as tonished. He stopped wyeE from sheer -amaze- 
: of importance. She used often to read to him in ment that any boy would give him ten cents té 
2 the corner, of a winter evening, and Jack thought buy two new alleys with. While he was recover- 
she showed her sense in what she read; it was al- mg, Harry ran off. He hardly knew what to do 
” mays something spicy and taking, and that, as with himself for the remainder of the recess. He 
Jack said, “‘eMne to something,” and so he looked did not care now to hunt up Ed. Smith, for he had 
over her shoulder, and read the ‘Witch of the no more money wherewith to initiate his schemes 
Spinning Wheel,” and wondered if Aunt Mary of trade. Finally he joined *eroup of ball-play- 
was going to write a story. ers, and remained with them till the bell rang. 
“Well, Jack, to tell the truth,” said Aunt Mary, Noon came and passed. The afternoon session 
“J was only going to copy an extract from a long of school was over. Harry walked soberly home. 
| poem that pleased me. ‘The poem is called “*Tha- Not that he felt sorry that he had given the ten 
laba, or the Destroyer.” Perhaps when the winter cents to Georgie. No, he was glad of it when he 
. evenings get long I will read it to you, but just thought definitely about it at all, but he had a 
now I will only read you the part about the troubled sort of feeling, as though he had not ac- 
“Witch of the Spinning Wheel.” You must know complished quite what he had wished that day. 
this Thalaba is a great hero, who is destined to Mr. Eldon, too, had thought during the day of 
destroy all the soreérers and evil spirits; but he the resolution which he had heard Harry express 
has to go through all sorts of trials first, and this in the morning, and resolved to have a talk with 
is isone of them. He loses his way in a country him about it at night. 
“ale full of ice and snow, a cold, desolate region, and so So, after tea, just as the sun was setting, he 
- it goes on to say, called him out to him upon the piazza. 
the All waste—no sign of life tear acai ‘‘How about getting rich, my boy ?” 
- ee a Cone. “What, sir?” 
ua ie eee ; ; Harry's eye had a look of soméwhat astonished 
ica. Pn Aly ¢ yh cave of the hill, d the old witcl >etly that | ae ce ° 
, A heart-reviving fire, “You see Charley was a handsome, healthy fel-) and the old witch sang 80 sweetly that he never “Come and sit down here, my son. I heard 
“ Gantaoa cients low, and he had a splendid mind, and he was /| thought what he was doing. ’ you say this morning that you meant to be rich 
He found a woman in the cave— witty, and lively, and excellent company, and 80 | “Jack, maar “_ he e — — ayn - when you were a man. Have you thought any- 
“-. Who by the fire was spinning, when he first went to college every body wanted | —— 80 sweetly, and her “ee s glitter, and she | thing more about it to-day ? and what ?” 
f the | dw Sea doa th vasemied tke gold Charley, and every spree and bat that there was | raises her bright, blue eyes and smiles. Take “Yes, sir, I have thought about it,” answered 
iarly Yeti ting nndh vmonte ay wad going on in any fellow’s room, Charley must be | care ” wa Harry, privately interrogating himself as to 
= asics. there. | ' whether his father always heard everything. 
he ie Fone, sek Wateees &. der, “Well, you see he had been brought up care- | “PLL QUIT FIGHTING FOR HIM.” And have you thought how to go to work 2” 
int tan savin De seek, fully, never to drink, or smoke, or chew, and his| Old Mr. Avery was going by to his morning’s| “I thought of a beginning, but I did not do it.” 
at of And still her speech was song. ? | thE 4 6 8 & 8 
“Wow twine it round thy hands, I pray, mother begged him, when he went, to persevere, | work. He looked bent, and worn, and poor, Har-| ‘*Why ?” 
yture ene ae aa but Charley laughed and shook his head, and said| ry Eldon thought, as he lounged, whistling, over| ‘*You see, father, I was going to do this—” and 
RA PR cen wally Sy he’d see. | his father’s gate. The breakfast bell rang. Har-| Harry went on with the details of his little plan 
ca aa peek dp eyes, “Well he had a very strong head, an uncom-| ry jumped off the gate, and turning round, stuck | up to the time he saw George X crying on the 
Mal ane round and round bis right hand, monly strong head, so that when they had wine | his hands determinedly in his pockets, saying to| sidewalk—‘‘and then, father, I thought first I 
8D He wound the thread so fine; or punch in their rooms he could drink and not) himself, as he went up the walk, “I'll be rich when | would not give it to him, but afterwards I did.” 
By 8 And wate be made dizzy, and then he took to smoking just) ’m aman. When I'm sixty years old I won't be *“Why ?” 
|8mo Ph aa ag anny aed for good company, and so he went on like Thalaba, a carpenter, and work by day’s labor, as Mr. “T thought it would not be right if I did not, 
th, 31 Thalade strove; bet thee theend winding round and round his right hand, and Avery does. I don’t pages he went to work | for I should have liked it very much if [had been 
8 And in his cheek the fush of shame mer rg his left, the invisible threads of | on when he vee pra aaa wire wy ous in we Gl ; ns bss 
; She beheld and laughed at him, ese habits. |on the piazza with his r, and heard Harry’s | r. Eldon’s face wore a pleased expression, bu 
os Sak py fe fae, ‘“‘He could stop any time; it didn’t hurt him; | speech, but said nothing to him about it, as he | he made no comment. 
“7 That can beonk Baap sb pe tel he wasn't going to be a wet blanket, and now to-| rose and walked into breakfast with his son, ‘‘And what were you saying about Mr. Avery ?” 
wea ime none day”— | Harry was deep in speculation on his way to| ‘‘Only that I should not like to work as he does 
= yi thank thee, T thank thee, Hodetrah's son, “Well, aunt, where is he to-day ?” ‘school. Could his thoughts have been put into when I am old.” ’ 
wis For binding thyself in the chain 1 have spun.” ‘To-day, Jack, he is where Thalaba was, bound | words, they would have run something like this:| ‘‘Mr. Avery is one of the richest men I know, 
with aie hand and foot, down under the heels of the sor-| ‘I have ten cents in my pocket. Ed. Smith will| Harry.” 
Path And cried aloud, as 1¢ burned, ceress, being driven away, away, away. | sell me his old cart for that, I know, and I have a| ‘*Why, father !” 
+ Mrs. Poms ag ny = ‘“*O, Charley, what a life of misery he has had! | new wheel that will fit on in the place of the one| ‘Yes, I think so. Did you never read such a 
ous | boo rece ty oan, The dreadful curse of drunkenness is on him, and | that is gone, and I can paint it up with the paint | Verse as this in your Bible? ‘And I say unto you, 
For I have captive made how many, many times he has tried to reform! has father gave me the other day, and after it is done make to yourselves friends of the mammon of un- 
ntem- Sentai ents reformed for months, been even a year, and then| it will be worth twenty-five cents. John Wood | righteousness ; that when ye fail, they may re- 
‘a al Ean stots eorcavene caine, — com the old, wild madness has come on, and as if tied | wants a cart, for he told me so awhile ago, and I | ceive you into everlasting habitations.’ ” 
unt to ad raed upon the youth ‘ hand and foot by a magic chain, he falls into the | guess he'll buy it of me. There’s one steptoward| ‘‘Yes, sir, and I never quite knew what it 
“> Bhe laughed aloud for scorn : power of the dreadful sorcerer. He studied law, | getting rich.” The school door was reached and | meant.” 
~ 1 ie laaasios on ana? ang had the best of chances to rise, but he has lost| the session commenced. At recess time Harry| ‘Mr. Avery was once a member of a wéalthy 
_< Tey eared Thelen, ‘ all that. People have tried him over and over, | rushed out full of his new plan to find Ed. Smith. | firm in New York. Iknewhimthen. One time we 
Their feet upon his neck, ~~ because his talents are so brilliant, but they have | All at once he observed Georgie X——, a little | were walking along the street together, when we 
- Tt RT COE © given him up, because they say he is never to be | friend of his, sitting on the sidewalk, digging his | noticed a small crowd beginning to collect at a 
Jack drew in his breath hard when Aunt Mary | depended on. They never know when he will be | fingers into a wide crack, and at the same time|corner. Our way led directly through it. When 
“opped, and said, ‘And what became of him?” | himself. crying bitterly. we came up, we found two men in the midst. 
“O, that is a long story. We shall see when we| ‘‘O, Jack, if poor Charley had used half as much| ‘‘What’s up, Georgie ?” Their faces were literally purple with passion, and 
read the poem; but I always feel sad when I read | effort and self-denial to resist his companions be-| ‘‘O, Harry!” and the little fellow’s grief burst | they were fighting with a fiereeness that showed 
this, because it is so exactly like what was the fate | fore he formed this dreadful habit, as he has used | out afresh, ‘‘I’ve lost my new glass alleys—two | their purposes were deadly. Mr. Avery turned to 
s cousin of mine. . a thousand times since in fruitless struggles, he | of them—down this hole, and I can’t get them out| me. ‘I know one of these men. I shall try and! 
What can you mean, Aunt Mary? There} might have been a splendid man instead of being | again, and father says he won’t buy me any more, | stop the fight.’ I asked him not, for I feared he 
—_ any magicians, and all that, now-a-days.” | swept down stream tied hand and foot as he is. for I’ve lost so many before these.” might be hurt, and I saw a policeman coming up,. 
Yes, there are, Jack, and my Cousin Charley is! ‘What was the use of his beginning? Were} ‘“‘I'll see if I can’t get ’em out for you,” and| and thought the matter might be settled without 
wr Mr day tied hand and foot by their chains, and not youth, and beauty, and health, and fine | Harry knelt down on the sidewalk. his interference. But he walked coolly up to the 
ey have their feet on his neck and are driving | spirits enough for him without his drugging him-| In vain he put his eye to the crevice and peered | uppermost man, and laid his hand on his shoulder. 
1 away, and all for these little invisible threads | self with spirits and tobacco ? within it. In vain he poked about it with a stick. | ‘My friend, won’t you let this man get up and go. 
h he wound round his hands just for fun when| ‘He did it all just as Thalaba did, in mere idle- | He soon found out that there was no use of trying | away, and forgive him whatever he has done? I. 
he went to college. ness. The threads of habit were so soft, so fine, ' longer. . The alleys were irrevocably gone. ask you to do it.’ 
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THE YOUTH’S 








COMPANION. 








‘“‘He turned fiercely to Mr. Avery. But when) 


he saw who it was, he stopped short, and in a 
minute after slowly rose. 

«« *Yes, sir, and he strengthened it with an oath, 
‘I will. Ye gave me money and work, sir, one 
time when my woman and me was starving, and 
Till quit fighting if ye like.’ 

“The officer came up then, but there was no 
work left for him to do. Nor is this a solitary in- 
stance in Mr. Avery’s life. His has been the habit 
of benevolence.” 

“What has this to do with the text you told me, 
father? and why is Mr. Avery poor?” 

“Mr. Avery is poor now in money because his 
firm failed. They failed for the reason that they 
depended on others whom they believed to be re- 
liable and who were not. I told you the incident 
because here Mr. Avery had made a friend with 
the ‘mammon of unrighteousness,’ that is, money. 
He added that sum to his everlasting possessions. 

«*And so I think, my boy, that you made a good 
investment this morning, when you replaced 
George’s lost alleys. You have begun to be rich 
—not exactly in the way you meant, but in a bet- 
ter one.” 

‘But abont the last part of the verse, father, 
‘Shall receive you into everlasting habitations ?’” 

“TI believe’—and Mr. Eldon turned a face full 
of very bright meaning upon his son—‘“‘that all 
the deeds we do for the love of Christ here, are 
kept in memory up above, We shall not win 
heaven by them, Harry, but they shall welcome 
us when we enter there. And it will be a glad 
welcome, too, for some of the souls who have 
lived on @arth,” Mr. Eldon added, in a low tone, 
with his eye fixed on the line of red where the sun 
went down. 

Hawy knew then that his father was through 
talking with him; and that his eyes, which seemed 
fixed on the distance, saw more than that just be- 
fore them, even the glories of the New Jerusalem. 
—Independent. 
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SERVED RIGHT. 
‘Willis the Pilot,” 


gentleman, named 





In that very popular book, 
astory is told of an English 
Travers, who, while residing in India, became 
deeply attached to a beautiful Hindoo lady. She 
was very capricious, and in one of her wilful 
moods cruelly declared that if he desired her fa- 
vor he must go into the jungle and kill a tiger to 
show his bravery and, at the same time, his devo- 
tion to her. ‘Travers obeyed in the manner 
indicated in the extract below, but showed his 
good sense by declining, afterwards, to accept her 
as his wife: 

“It seems that nothing would please the lady in 
one of her caprices short of Sir Marmaduke 'Trav- 
ers’ going alone to the jungle and killing a tiger 
or two for her. This caused him some little unea- 
siness. Ilowever, he sent a despatch to an enter- 
prising friend stationed with his regiment at Cal- 
cutta, requesting his advice.” 

“And this friend, no doubt, sent him a couple 
of tigers all ready trussed?” 

*“*No, better than that; he sent him a strong 
iron cage, fifteen feet square, very solid. This 
was shipped on board a cutter commanded by 
Capt. Littlestone, and I was entrusted with the 
task of erecting it on shore.” 

“Sir Marmaduke dressed himself in hunting cos- 
tume, went and bade the lady good-bye, who cool- 
ly wished him good sport, and then mounted his 
10orse and rode oO j 0 1 ju gle, 

} l rode off to the jungl 
“In the meantime the cage had been conveyed 


to a valley surrounded by mountains, the caves | 


of which were known to shelter tigers. Here also 
came Sir Marmaduke. The cage was firmly em- 
bedded in the soil, the exterior was thickly studded 
over with sharp spikes screwed into the bars; in- 
side were placed a table and a sofa, with crimson 
velvet cushions. 

‘‘Leaving Sir Marmaduke seated in the centre 
of his cage, we towards night returned to the cut- 
ter, first scattering two or three quarters of fresh 
beef in the vicinity of the cage.” 

‘That should have assembled all the tigers in 
Coromandel,” said Fritz. 

“Anyhow, it brought enough. ‘Towards mid- 
night Sir Marmaduke could count thirty of them 
in the moonlight, feasting upon the beef that had 
been provided for their use. 

‘He took aim at the most magnificent specimen 
among them and fired. No sooner had he done 
this than the whole number rushed upon the cage, 
thinking, doubtless, they had nothing to do but 
craunch the bones of the solitary hunter. Sir Mar- 
maduke discharged his rifles point blank in the 
noses of the animals that environed him, and when 
the sun appeared on the horizon the wounded ti- 
gers retired, leaving seventeen dead companions 
masters of the situation. 

‘*The same day in the cutter we stood out to 
sea, taking with us every vestige of the cage ex- 
cept the dead tigers. Shortly after, the Hindoo 
lady was astonished to see an army of coolies 
marching in procession towards her door, and was 
not awakened from her surprise till the master of 
the ceremonies had placed the following letter in 
her hands : 

‘Madam ,—With this you will receive seventeen full- 
grown tigers, which I have had the honor of shooting 
for you. MARMADUKE TRAVERS.” 

‘“‘Well, the consequence was, that Sir Marma- 
duke’s name rung-from one end of India to the 
other. The feat of killing, single-handed, seven- 
teen tigers, converted him into a hero of the first 
magnitude, 

“The beautiful Hindoo was proud of the feat 
her charms had inspired. She gloried in showing 
off the redoubtable tiger-slayer at her reunions, 
and ended in being completely fascinated herself 
with, her former slave. The match she had for- 
merly not cared for was now earnestly desired, 
and, as Sir Marmaduke did not declare himself, 
she determined to'induce him to do so by an en- 
conraging letter. 


| ‘The new sensation awakened in Sir Marma- 


| duke by the affair of the cage—his recollection of 
| the ferocious brutes as they clung with expiring 
| energy to its bars, had somehow or other driven 
the love he had felt for the lady completely away. 
| ‘Ie began to ask himself coolly what a woman 
| who had made such extraordinary demands upon 
| him before marriage might not require him to do 
|after; and the result of his reflections is expressed 
| in the following reply that he sent to her letter: 


‘Sir Marmaduke Travers is highly flattered by the 











| charming note of the adorable daughter of Brahma; | 


he shall gladly continue to bask in the sunshine of her 
| smiles, but his ambition desires and will accept noth- 
| ing more.’” 
| ~ . . . 
| ‘Flowery and laconic,” said Fritz, ‘‘but he 
| served her right.” 





| SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


GOING HOME FROM SCHOOL. 


“Come, sister Gracie, take my hand; 
The path is icy here, 

And should you venture far, dear sis, 
Your feet will slip, I fear. 

Let brother Bennie guide your steps 
Across this dangerous place ; 

You'll surely trust his watchful care, 
My darling little Grace.” 








He led her safely all the way, 
That brother, brave and kind; 

His boyish playmates urged him on, 
But left him soon behind. 

He would not that his little pet 
Should tread the path alone, 

And thus he shouted to his mates, 
In gay and cheery tone: 


“T cannot leave my sister Grace, 
To join your merry play; 

Ah, boys! believe me, duty first 
b’er yields the best of pay. 

Your sisters, on this icy plain, 
Alone can scarcely stand ; 

Take my advice this wintry day, 
And lend a helping hand.” 

Awhile they heeded not his words, 
Those school boys wild and rude; 

But soon his bright example won 
Their hearts to gentler mood ; 

And turning back, each lent his strength 
To little trembling feet, 

And when they rushed to play again, 
Ne’er had it seemed so sweet. 

O, brothers blessed with sisters dear, 
Be faithful to your trust; 

Each loving heart is worth far more 
Than mines of golden dust. 

Give gentle words and willing aid, 
Clasp close that little hand, 

And guide those timid footsteps on, 
Sate toward the better land. 

Child at Home. 


For the Companion. 

THE SKATING DOG AND HONEST LYON. 

Dogs were domesticated in Egypt at the time 
the Israelites sojourned there. The cur-dog, or 
fox-dog, hound, greyhound, and a kind of bow- 
legged turnspit were all known. It is thought 
that the Israclites must have used cattle dogs for 
watching their flocks and herds, and for hunting. 
They hunted both for pleasure and to obtain 
food, but usually upon foot. 
Moses were the street dogs. Now these street 
dogs, vile as they seem, show the same instinct 
that domestic ones do, for they always protect the 
property of the people in those districts or quar- 
ters where they are tolerated, and where some 
food and water are furnished them. 


The dumb dogs to which Isaiah alludes are 
frequently seen in the East. The Spaniards who 
accompanied Columbus to the New World tell 
us that the dogs here did not know how to bark. 
They probably acquired the art from their Euro- 
pean visitors, for there are none here at present 
disercet enough to remain silent in the presence 
of strangers. 








| In contrast to these dumb dogs, we find one 
| that actually learned to talk. The fact is well at- 
| tested, and was reported to the French academy 
| by the learned Leibnitz. A Saxon peasant boy 
| began with a dog already three years old, a cir- 
| eumetance unfavorable to his object, and after 
| three years’ hard labor, taught him to speak thirty 
| words. He would astonish visitors by calling for 
| tea, chocolate or coffee, but he required his mas- 
|ter to speak the words first, and never seemed 
reconciled to the display he was forced to make. 

| We saw, not long since, a poodle dog that 
| would shake hands when bidden, sit erect, holding 
| its fore paws in an attitude as affected as a pseudo 
| fine lady could desire, and sneeze by invitation as 
| naturally as if it had just taken a pinch of macca- 
| boy. 

| It appears that dogs are susceptible to the 
| skating excitement that has prevailed in our large 
cities. There is an abundance of witnesses to 
| the verity of the following anecdote: One fine day 
| when all the city were on skates, a large dog came 
| to the skating ground, and watched the gay scene 
|for some time with a deeply attentive air. He 


| then selected a nice piece of clear ice, and ascend- 
| ing the bank far enough to get a good run, started | 


| off with all his might, evidently expecting some 
| first rate sliding when once under way. To his 
|own surprise, and the amusement of the crowd, 
| he was whirled heels over head for some distance. 

He picked himself up, and with an air of reso- 
| lute determination ascended the bank, and struck 
‘out again with no better success. Nothing daunt- 


The dogs pronounced unclean by the law of 








| 


ed by this second failure, and the shouts of laugh- | the cabins of the friendly negroes, who always 
ter which were raised at his expense, he rose once | helped them. They were hotly pursued by the 
more, and with a look that ought to have consti-| rebels. At length our glorious stars and stripes 
tuted him an honorary member of the celebrated | met their eyes and they felt that they were dn 
“try company,” the persevering fellow once more |Out of one hundred and nine who attempteg this 


walked up the bank, and tried it again with a will. | 
This time he rolled over, and over, and over, a 
long distance, like a big fur ball, amidst renewed | 
shouts and cheers. Slowly gathering himself up 
with the most crestfallen air, he dropped his tail 


adventure, the greater number Succeeded jp 
reaching the Federal lines. 


—__+or 
POLITENESS. 
Boys sometimes have a strange notion that it jg 


between his legs, and scuttled away homewards,| manly to be rude and rough, and that polite. 


for dear life, the most deplorable victim of the | 
skating fever that had appeared in public for) 
some time. 

The dogs of Minnesota must be fine specimens, 
if they all resemble Mrs. Tearly’s. As the Tearly 
family lived upon a farm, fresh meat was scarce, 
and Lyon, a big fellow, with all a dog’s relish for 
good bones, must have found his mouth watering | 
for fresh meat in a way that would make him ap-| 
preciate the destitution of our poor boys in the | 
army. 

One day a fat beef was slaughtered, and Mrs. 
Tearly looked forward with some pleasure to the 
time when a tongue, nicely cured and boiled, 
should grace her table. Housewives can appreci- 
ate her disappointment, when upon going to the 
barn after the animal was dressed, it was found to 
be minus a tongue. 

You remember, boys, that the tongue was a fa- 
vorite tid-bit of the Indians, and that Indian hunt- 
ers, as foolish as some of their pale-faced brothers 
in being wasteful when there was plenty, used to 
kill a bison and eat only the tongue, but the de- 
scendants of Hiawatha and Minnehaha were nev- 
er suspected of having anything to do with this 
tongue, for when Mrs. Tearly went into the house 
she told her husband of her loss, and added, ‘‘I 
believe Lyon must have got it.” Up popped his 
black head from the rug at this, and his large eyes 
met hers with such a meaning look that she said, 
emphatically, 

‘Yes, and you are a naughty dog, and I don’t 
love you.” 

Immediately after, Lyon was at the door, asking 
to be let out. Some time elapsed, when he was 
heard scratching to come in. The moment the 
door was opened he brought the tongue and laid 
it at his mistress’ feet with great manifestations of 
joy, even before he received the welcome, ‘‘Good 
doggie.” The tongue was untouched, but eovered 
with dirt as if it had been buried. 

Doubtless Lyon had secreted it, with many ideas 
of the good time when he should dine upon 
tongue, but his honesty made him hasten to re- 
store it when he saw that he had done wrong. 

Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


or 





THE ESCAPE OF OUR SOLDIERS FROM 
RICHMOND. 


The readers of the Companion will be very glad 
to learn that a number of our soldiers have es- 
caped from the hands of the rebels at Richmond. 
After passing through great dangers and many 
sufferings, most of them have arrived safely within 
our lines. This is almost as great a success as a 
victory on the field, and more than offsets the flight 
of Morgan from his prison in Ohio. The escape 
was managed very cleverly indeed, and must have 
caused the rebels much vexation. The plan had 
been discussed very quietly by a few of the offi- 
cers for nearly two months before it was carried 
out. The only possible way of escape seemed to 
be through a subterranean tunnel from the cellar 
of the prison to an outhouse over the way. They 
were confined in an upper room, and in order to 
begin their work, it was necessary to reach the 
cellar under the building. The way they managed 
was this. A large chimney ran through their 
quarters, and at night the men were lowered down 
into the cellar by this flue. This was effected by 
means of a rope which they had contrived to twist 
out of their bedding and various old rags. For 
fifty-one days they worked at the tunnel in small 
parties of ten or twelve at a time. They dug 
away the dirt with their fingers, knives and chis- 
els. It was then hid under straw in the cel- 
lar. After thus patiently working they came at 
length to a point under the outhouse, and be- 
gan to dig upward until, finally, the work was 








done. How they must have felt as they thought 
how slight a thing, even now, might spoil their | 
whole plan! In order to help them safely off, 
however, the other prisoners raised a false alarm, | 
and thus the attention of the guards was distracted. | 
The opening by which they got away was so nar-| 
row that only one man could squeeze through it 
atatime. Some of the officers were so weak and | 
sick from their long imprisonment and the want of | 
food that it was necessary to drag them through 
the tunnel by main force. As one of them came | 
out he heard the sentry call out, ‘‘Half-past two in| 
the morning, and all's well.” The guard was only 
a few feet from him, and he could hardly resist the 
temptation to say, *‘Not so well as you think, ex- 
cept for the Yankees.” Out of the city they went 


as quickly as they could, fording rivers, wad- | 


ing through swamps, and hiding themselves jin! 


ness is a feminine trait. They can make no great. 
er mistake. A generous nature will always be 
polite by instinct, and a noble boy will haye in 


him the elements of a true gentleman. Nor doc, 


one ever lose by true courtesy, as is illustrateg in 
the following story : 


‘‘Hans, take off yourcap!” So the widow Bal- 
zen (who lived in a village in Germany) 
said to her little son, when a stranger happened 
to be passing by. And Hans took off his cap, ang 
learned always to behave kindly and civilly to 
everybody, whether they were rich or poor, The 
other people in the village were not like the moth. 
er of Hans, and did not teach their children the 
same lesson. Real politeness is only produced py 
love,—the love that God teaches us in the Bible: 
and it is remarkably taught in the beautify com. 
mand: ‘‘Loveas brethren, be pitiful, be courteoys 
For God requires that the inward feelings of the 
heart should agree with the outward behavior 
It is not enough to have the outward politeness of 
the world, while the heart is not pitiful and loving 
others as brethren; neither is it enoagh to haye 
some pity in our hearts, while we do nothing tg 
help those who need it. But now let us return to 
Hans. 

Ifa stranger came into the village, Hans was 
always the first to greet him with a kind smile, 
taking off his cap; while the other boys wouli 
stand like posts, staring at him and never taking 
their hats from their heads. Sometimes it hap. 
pened that a stranger would ask the way; anj 
then the boys, without speaking, would look at 
one another, and perhaps rudely laugh. But 
Hans was always ready to answer at once, and 
would go himself part of the way, that the strap 
ger might have no difficulty in finding the road, 
He earned many kind thanks, but he did not like 
to take any other reward, because he felt it was 
his duty to be kind to all. 

Hans was now sixteen years old, tall and strong, 
and helping to support his mother and himself }y 
his labor. Everybody liked him, because of his 
kindness to all. One summer evening, after work 
was over, he was sitting with some others unde 
the trees in the village-street, when an old gentle. 
man was seen to come into the village on foot, by 
the road leading from the town. A drunken mu 
met him, and began to shout and abuse him; the 
other villagers laughed aloud, but none of them 
offered to help the stranger. Then Hans sprang 
forward, and with his strong arm threw the drunk- 
ard aside, and finding that the gentleman wished 
to go to the clergyman’s house, went with him to 
show him the way. few minutes afterwarl 
came two carriages, full of ladies and gentlemen, 
driving down the same road. The people wor 
dered and stared as they passed, till some on 
said, ‘It must be the Governor coming to the 
castle!” Then they all snatched their hats off 
though the carriages were already past, and wer 
stopping at the castle-gates. Very soon they sav 
the old gentleman, together with the clergyman, 
go up to the castle. The old gentleman was the 
Governor himself, who had been many years 
away in foreign countries, serving \in the war. 
He was so much pleased by the kindness an 
courtesy of Hans that he kept him with him. 
By his readiness to serve, oblige and help every 
one, Hans won all hearts at the castle; the olf 
Governor put the greatest confidence in him, avl 
left a large sum of money and a farm to tle 
faithful Hans. Hans married, and lives hip 
pily upon his farm. All this arose, in the prov 
dence of God, from his kindness and readiness to 
be of use to others. The people in his nate 
village saw it, and began to teach their children 
better behavior, and to tell them the story of Hans; 
and now, if a boy behaves rudely, all the rest “iy 
out to him, ‘Hans, take off your hat !” 


always 
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WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 


Not long ago I went into town to do a little 
shopping. It was one of those warm winter (ays 
so beautiful overhead, but the pavement was slip- 
pery with the mud tracked over it from the cross 
ings by the many feet which tread a crowded «ty, 
while, on the shady side of the streets, patches 
ice, here and there, made the passing quite difficult 
and sometimes dangerous. ' 

As I was hurrying through a cross street, ™ 
attention was arrested by a pale-faced, slendet 
little fellow, apparently about eleven years 0! 2° 
who was trudging along with a well-filled bask 
on onearm. It looked almost too heavily Indes 
for his strength, and he bent far over on one si" 
to sustain its weight. I fancied him some groce”’ 
or market boy, bearing meat and vegetables !*" 
somebody's dinner. His face interested me, - 
it was bright and intelligent, though sad, and “ 
dress looked as ifa good mother tried hard t 
hide her struggle with poverty. 

The pavement was rather narrow. As be 
along he met two women, and being on the 1s! } 
of the walk, very like his basket touched on¢ - 
them as she passed, although I noticed he bey! 
quite close to the wall, and [ am sure intended no 
rudeness. The woman next to him cones 
turned, and, speaking harshly to the little fe “ 
deliberately pushed Sim down upon his bake 
such a way that with his heavy burden, he cout 
not save himself in the least from the pain a” 
shock which I know such a fall must have ca" 


him. . 
I wondered what the boy would do. He might 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








hrown a stone, or a piece of ice, or even a! 
a. after them; he right have called them 
some hard names, and if a very bad boy, he might, 
and probably would, have sworn; but, my little | 
friends, he did no such thing! Sitting for a mo- 
ment, as if stunned by the fall, he looked quietly 
after the woman, who had passed on without look- 
ing at him further, picked up the meat and the) 
bundles which lay scattered about him, looked | 
at them, and then—went his way! Has not | 
One said, ‘Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones i ‘inasmuch as ye did it unto | 
one of these, ye did it unto Me?” I wondered if | 
a pitying eye was not following him, and if words | 
of comfort were not whispered to his little heart, | 
unknown to those who so rudely and thoughtlessly | 
cast him aside. , : 

O, it is a fearful thing to be rude or unkind to 
one of God's poor ‘‘little ones.” Jesus sces and | 
joves them; let us love them too, and be so care- | 
fal to please Him that He shall never say to us, | 
“The poor ye have always with you, but Me ye| 
have not always.” Those whom we call poor 
may be richer than we, if we have no Saviour. 


again 


44> 
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I HAVENT TIME. 


“George,” said his teacher, one afternoon, ‘I/| 
wish you would arrange your drawing materials 
ina little better order.” 

“J was intending to do so, Mr. Wilton,” re- 
lied George, ‘‘but I haven't time.” 

“Jake time, then,” returned Mr. Wilton. 
« Qrder is the first law of heaven,’ and it should 
be also the first law of earth. When you com- 
menced your drawing this afternoon, you had 
been just one half hour looking for your imple- 
ments, and even then you were forced to borrow, 
not because you had none of your own, but be- 
cause you could not find them. It is a lamentable 
fact, that a bad habit indulged for a time becomes 
confirmed, and like some infectious disease, soon 
contaminates the other faculties.” 

George Atwell was a frank, good-tempered 
poy, studious and obedient in school, and in truth 
industrious, but his industry consisted in hurrying 
to overtake time already lost. 

“J haven't time,” was his excuse for any neg- 
lected duty; and so good was he in disposition 
that his fault was passed over by his widowed 
mother, who doted on her boy. 

“George, will you fasten the hinge on the gar- 
den gate ?” asked his mother, one morning. 

“J have not time now, mother, I shall be late 
at school if I stop to do it, for I had to hurry so 
about that wood [ could not cut last night, but I 
will fix it after school.” 

“There, mother,” said George, as he was about 
to retire, ‘I forgot all about that hinge; but, 





however, I hadn't time to fix it to-night. Never! 5. smead; Edgar Robinson ; Lewis and Clara Fletch- 
nind, I'll do it in the morning. er; I. P. Fiske; Geo. C. Butler; Eugene S. Miller; 


George arose early, and on repairing to the 
garden a sad sight was presented. ‘The cattle, 
finding the broken gate no obstruction, had en- 
tered the garden, trampled the beds, broken down 
or eaten the vegetables, while a score of pigs had 
finished the work of destruction so well begun. 

George wept with sorrow and vexation, but 
soon consoled himself with the thought that it was 
not his fault, for he should certainly have mended 
the gate if he had only had time. 

“The better way,” said his mother, ‘‘is to defer 
not until to-morrow what should be done to-day ; 
and if you will only remember that there is a time 
for every thing, and will do every thing in its 
time, the difficulty will be avoided.” 

Firmly as George resolved to follow his moth- 
er’s advice, it was but a few weeks before a valua- 
ble horse was drowned, because the busy boy had 
not time to cover the well in the lot. 

When he became a man he lost his farm by 
not having time to inquire into the validity of the 
title. Then his house was burned, and alas! it 
was not insured; the policy had expired a few 
days before, and he had not found time to have it 
renewed. 





GOD TAKES CARE OF US. 


A pious woman, hunting up the children of want 
one cold day last winter, tried to open a door in 
the third story of a wretched house, when she 
heard a little. voice say, ‘‘Pull the string up high; 
pull the string up high.” She looked up, and saw 
a string, which, on being pulled, lifted a latch, 
and she opened the door upon two little half-naked 
children all alone. Very cold and pitiful they 
looked. 

“Do you take care of yourselves, little ones?” 
asked the good woman. 

“God takes care of us,” said the oldest. 
And are you not very cold? No fire on a day 
like this !” 

‘‘O, when we are very cold we creep under the 
quilt, and I put my arms round Tommy, and Tom- 
my puts his arms round me, and we say, ‘Now I 
lay me down to sleep,’ then we get warm,” said 
the little girl. 

“And what do you have to eat, pray ?” 

“When granny comes home she fetches us 
something. Granny says God has got enough. 
Granny calls us God’s s arrows ; and we say, ‘Our 
Father,’ and ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ 
every day. God is our Father.” 

Tears came into the good woman’s eyes. She 
had a ministering spirit herself; but those two lit- 
tle “sparrows,” perched in that cold upper cham- 
ber, taught her a lesson of faith and trust she will 
never forget. 





ROSA BONHEUR AND HER PICTURES. 


Many of you have probably seen an engraving 
re called **The Horse Fair,” painted 


of the pictu 
by a French lady, Rosa Bonheur. Her history is 


interesting, as showing what industry and plucky 
determination will do. Her father was a poor 
rawin 


g-master in Paris, and apprenticed Rosa at 
the age of twelve to learn dressmaking; but her 
health failed, and she left a business she did not 


we have received answers to the Enigma and Bible 
Questions. 
but our young friends can see for themselves where they 
have made mistakes. 
next week, together with other Bible Questions. 


Paul Wyeth; Willie D. Adams; Theron Pierson; Mary | 


some day to be able to support herself. She 
worked hard day after day, until her father no- 
ticed her wonderful progress and gave her a 
course of instruction. He sent her to the Louvre, 
the finest picture gallery in Paris, to copy from 
the best paintings. Here she used to work from 
morning until night. Soon her pictures began to 
sell for a small sum, which increased her diligence. 
She was then but sixteen years old. Having re- 
solved to devote herself to painting animals, and 
being too poor to buy models, she used to take a 
bit of bread in her pocket, walk out into the coun- 
try, and copy from nature, She would also visit 
the cattle-pens in the city where animals were 
kept previous to being slaughtered. This was not 
a pleasant place for a young lady, but she was too 
much in earnest to be stopped by trifles. Her re- 
ward soon came. When nineteen years old she 
received several prizes for her pictures exhibited 
in Paris, and at last took the gold medal for the 
best painting. At thirty-two she finished the 
‘‘Horse Fair,” which brought her $8,000, and from | 
that time her fortune was made. She is now very | 
wealthy, and the best animal painter in Europe. 
Remember the secret of her success: She loved | 
her work, and stuck to it. 
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ANSWER TO SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
No. 1. 

“Gop 1s Love.”—1 John, 4: 8. 
Gaza’s—Judges 16: 2. 
OneEstMus—Philemon 19. 

Dacon—1 Samuel 5: 3. 
IcHanop—l1 Samuel 6: 21. 
SANBALLAtT’s—Nehemiah 6: 5, 6. 
Laran’s—Genesis 30: 30. 
OrunieEL—Judges 1: 13. 
Vasuti—Esther 1: 12. 
Eoyrt—Genesis 47 : 27. 


, 





Answers to Bible Questions. 


1. Amos among the herdmen of Tekoa, Amos 1: 1; 
Amos 7: 14. 

Amoz, the father of Isaiah, 2 Kings 19:2; Isa’h 1: 1. 

Son of the widow of Zarephath, 1 Kings 16: 22.— 
The Shunammite’s son, 2 Kings 4: 34.—The man 
who when cast into Elisha’s sepulchre was brought 


wn 
. 


Sunday school, taking his poor girls with him, to 
ask leave for them to attend the school. 

It was known that Jacob had for a long time 
been a Sabbath-breaker, and it was agreed, in the 
first place, that one of the teachers should call 
upon him. 

On the morrow the teacher went to the cottage 
of Jacob Freeth. Everything went on well, and 
the teacher soon found that it was Jacob’s inten- 
tion no longer to work in the woods on a Sunday. 
And now what has come of it all? Jacob Freeth 
is now a Sabbath keeper, humbly attending God's 
house; and his children, neat and clean in their 
dress, are two of the best behaved scholars in 
the Sunday school. 

“O, would that all, both old and young, 
God's holy, blessed Word 

Would humbly read, and love indeed 
Their Saviour ane their Lord. 

Then would they truly prize the day 
When from the dead He rose, 

And pass the hours with all their powers 
In peace and blest repose. 


Then would they keep with watchfal care, 
While on their heavenward way, 

The Sabbath feast; and man and beast 
Rest on that sacred day.” 


TO OPIUM EATERS AND STIMULANT 
TAKERS. 


The unhappy sufferers dependent upon such means of keeping 
up their spirits or strength, or of warding off mental or physical 
pain or oppression, who desire to break up habits so ruinous to 
health and mental well-being, can do so with comparative ease 
under the vitalizing and health-sustaining effects of Motorpathy, 
mountain air, and cold and hot baths, at Round Hill Water-Cure, 
in Northampton, Mass. 

The low-spirited, over-worked, dyspeptic, nervous or organicaily 
weak, also find in this treatment the invigoration so much needed. 
In the cure of sleeplessness, oppression, of the head, debilitating 
dreams and loss of memory, its success is unparalleled. 

A circular sent free, giving information of this system, and of 
the great favor in which the Turkish, chemical, medicated and 
various other baths are held in freeing the system from impurities 
of the blood, the injurious effects of mineral medicines, and in the 
breaking up of insidious and usually considered incurable mala- 
\ dies, is particularly commended to the profession. Those person- 
| ally acquainted with the treatment recommend it to those bevond 
the reach of home prescription. 10—lw 








WISTAR’S BALSAM 
—OF— 


WiLhbD CHERRY, 





| 
| 
| TNE GREAT REMEDY FOR 
| covens, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABBE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 





G@- For Turoat Diseases and atlections of the Chest 
value, 


singing, they produce the most beneticial results. 





“Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Cough Lozenges, are of great 
In Coughs, Irritation of the Throat caused by Cold, or 
Unusual Exertion of the vocal organs, iw speaking in public, or 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 


sought atter now as on its first introduction many years sinee, 





GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 


Sewing Machines. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
PATENTED FEB. 14, 1860. 


to be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED. 


Machines. 
i1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 
2.—Liability to get out of order. 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material, 








to life, 2 Kings 13: 21. 
Jairus’ daughter, Matthew 9: 25.—Son of the widow 
of Nain, Luke 7: 11—15.—Lazarus, John 11.— 
Christ, Luke 23: 46.—Many of the saints, Mat- 
thew 27: 52, 53.—Dorcas, Acts 9: 40.—Eutychus, 
Acts 20: 9. 





We give below the names of subscribers from whom 


The answers are not in all cases correct, 


We shall give another Enigma 


Clark; A Reader in Topsfield; Sarah H. Norcross ; | 
Ellen H. Willson; George B. Grant; E. A. and E. FE} 
Slate; “South Boston;” Arthur B. Skinner; Augusta 
J. Draper; Frank H. Bigelow; J. P. Bixby ; Robert C. 
Learned; Emma Hood; Mary Hood; Lucy J. Smith; 
“Jaf;” Helen S. Whitcomb; Henry J. Seymour; Lilli- 
an H. Wilcox; Willie Page; Frank D. Sanford; Jen- 
nie A. Bidwell; B. F. Tenney; Emily Phelps; Jennie 
B.; P. D. B.; Lucy J. Eastman. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE CHARCOAL CARRIER. 


Jacob Freeth was a charcoal carrier, and every 
day during the season for making charcoal he 
might be seen trudging along with his loaded don- 
key, dressed in a black frock, and carrying a stick 
in his hand. Sometimes as many as twenty mules 
and donkeys came out of the woods in a long line, 
every one with a sack or two of charcoal on his 
back. 

Jacob worked hard, and he made his donkey 
work hard too. This was all very well on a week 
day; but every now and then Jacob, forgetting 
the fourth commandment, if he had ever learned 
it, broke the Sabbath, by taking his donkey into 
the woods and carrying charcoal just the same as 
at another time. 

Now it happened that a Sunday school was 
opened in the village through which Jacob had to 
_ and though he was a thoughtless and care- 
ess man, he could not help taking notice of the 
neat and clean appearance of the scholars. 

Jacob Freeth had two little girls of his own— 
very ragged, very dirty, and very ignorant; and 
more than once the thought had come across his 
mind that it would be no bad thing if he could get 


5.—Disayreeable noise while 10 operation, 


Salesroom, 252 Washington Street, Boston. 
This Machine is constructed on entively new principles of me- 
chanism, possessing Many rare and valuable improvements, hav- 
ing been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounce 


The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing 


when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a Surere 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
)} the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparatile. 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


d 
So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular is 


its 
works speak for it, and jind ulterance in the abundant and volun- 


it everywhere, that i is unnecessary to recount its virtues. 


tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settied 


disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and heaith. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS EXEMPT FROM ALL 
THESE OBJECTIONS, 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE SLTPCH, which will NEILMER RIP nor RAVEL, 
and is alike on both sides; performs pertect sewing on every de- 
scription of material, trom Leather vo the finest Nansook Muslin, 
with cotton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the tinest 
number, Having neither CAM nor COG WHER L, and the least | 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 

Emphatically a Noiseless Machine. 

It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any 
other Machine in market. A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, Without fatigue or injury to health. 

its strengih and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction 
renders it almost impossible to get out of order, and it is GUAR- 
ANTEED by the company to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
selves with a superior article, to call and examine this UNKI- | 
VALLED MACHINE. 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 

MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COACH MAKERS, 
HOVP-SKIRE MANUFACTURERS, 
SHLKY and BUSUM MAKERS, 
DRESS MAKEKs, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GALLTER FILTERS, 
SHVUE BINDERS, 
VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 
RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS WILL 
BE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 
Price of Machines Complete. 
No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, Feller, Guage, Braider 
and Corder, complete......... - 50) 
No. 2, Small Manutacturing, with tension Table. 
No. 3, Large Manutacturing, with Extension Table 
No. 3, Large Manutacturing, for Leather, with Rolling Foot 
and Oil Cup........eeeee Oaidecdseysecesesenens ss ° 

Agents wanted for all towns and cities in the Ne 
States where Agents are not already established, to w 
eral discount will be given. 

‘TERMS, invariably cash on delivery. 

GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 
Manager of N, E. Branch Office. 
SALESROON, 252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
10—tmis 


A WORD TO THE BOYS GOING SOUTH. 


It would not be strange if, with the change of climate and ex- 
posure to which you will be exposed in the land of “Dixie,” you 
should stand in need of some medicine to be used immediately ; 
such a remedy is Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. The Pain 
Killer has been tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
every nation known to Americans. It is the almost constant 
friend of the missionary and the traveller on sea and land,—for 
the cure of Colds, Coughs, Weak Stomach and General Debility, 
Indigestion, Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, Bowel Complaint, 
| Colic, Diarrhea, Cholera, &c. Don't go without a bottle in your 
| knapsacks. To be had at the Drug stores.—Prescott Journal. 
Price 35 cts., 75 cts. and $1,50 per bottle. 10—2w (8) 
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HOW TO PLAY ANY MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENT. 


Full Instructions, with a collection of choice Music for each, 
will be found in WINNER'S PERFECT GUIDE for the Violin, 
Flute, Guitar, Piano, Melodeon, Accordeon, Fife, Clarionet and 
Flageolet, designed to enable any one to learn without a teacher. 
Price of each 5 Mailed, post-paid. OLIVER —- & 


oO cts. 
CO., Publishers, 277 Washington Street. 0—lw 


We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rey. FRANCIS LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864. 
Messrs. S. W. Fow.Le & Co.: 

Genullemen,—1 consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dk. Wistar s Ba- 
SAM OF WILD CHERRY. 1 have used it—when | have had occa- 
sion for any remedy tor Coughs, Colds or Sore 'Throat—tor many 
years, and never, in a single mstance, has it tailed to relieve and 
cure me. IL have trequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and 
looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the tollowing 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and [ have preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy tor the bronchial woubics 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited 1 send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 
Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 


From R. FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“T have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 

has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment of 

severe and long-standing coughs. 1 know of one patient, now in 

comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but tor 

its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” 

From Prof. E. 'T. Quimsy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 

“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr, WistTar'’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY for Coughs, Colus 
and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest ot man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which 1 am acquainted.” 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 


medicines. 6—cowly 





HENRIEB’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the PERSIAN PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains tts youthful luxuriance and color through lise. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

It will Remove all Dandruff, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HALK DRESSING in,the World! 
It 18S A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO, C. GOODWIN & CO. 53—lyis 











them into the Sunday school. 
One Sunday morning, as he was coming from 
the woods with his loaded donkey, just as he had 

assed through the village, he met a little girl on 
jae way to the school, reading her Bible. 

‘‘What book are you reading this morning, my 
little maid ?” said Jacob, in a good-natured way. 

**God’s book,” replied the little girl. 

‘‘Let me hear you read,” said Jacob, stopping 
his donkey. 

The little girl began at once at the place where 
the book was open—*Remember the Sabbath day, 
to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, and 
do all thy work.” 

‘‘There, that is enough,” said Jacob, stopping 
her; ‘‘and now tell me what it means.” 

“It means,” said the little girl, ‘‘that you must 


key carry it.” 

‘Does it?” says Jacob, musing alittle. “I tell 
— what, then. I will think over what you have 
said. 

Thus speaking, Jacob Freeth went on thought- 
fully with his donkey one way, and the little girl 
with her Bible the other. 

On the following Sunday no one saw Jacob's 
donkey go to the woods, and for this good reason, 








like. She soon commenced to make models of an- 
imals, and copy her father’s paintings, hoping 





that Jacob did not go there himself. But if he 
did not go there, he went somewhere else, and 
| vey likely you can guess where. He went to the 





not carry charcoal on a Sunday, nor let your don- | 


| R. R. R. 
| “Twenty years of excruciating pain, with sleepless nights, I 
| have suffered. A Spanish gentleman presented me with a bottle 

of Dr. Radway's Ready Relief; I applied it,—it gave me ease at 
; onee. I have been free from pain since I first used it; I now 
sleep in peace, my rheumatism is cured, no more suffering, no 
more pain. Wma. SypNEY Myxnrs, 

Correspondent of the N. Y. Herald, London Times, Paris Moni- 
teur, Havana, Cuba.” 

ASTHMA. 
GENERAL JOSE VILAMIL, 

The General-in-Chief of the army of Equador, stated in the pres- 
ence of Hon, C. R. Buckalow, now U. 8. Senator from Penn., (but 
then U. 8S. Minister at Quito,) to Mr. Lee, that he had suffered 
with Asthma for forty years, had not laid down in his bed hori-+ 
zontally during that time. The first application of the Ready Re- 
Relief secured him sound sleep; its continued use cured him. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 10—lw 





“O, WON'T YOU PLEASE TO DON’T!” 


LITTLE PRUDY, 
—By— 
SOPHIE MAY. 
A Collection of Little Prudy Stories, gathered from the ‘‘Con- 


new stories, the whole making an attractive book for little folks. 
Handsomely illustrated. Price 50 cents. . 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 


gregationalist’ and “Little Pilgrim,” to which are added many 





“HARD TIMES COFFEE.” 


This Coffee has stood the test for two years, and is unequalled 
by any other substitute. No one who delights in a 


Cup of Good Coffee 


should be without it, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


HoH. B. NEWHALL, 
No. 36 South Market Street......Boston. 





CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 


“Harp Times Correr.—This substitute for the more expensive 
kinds of Coffee has been analyzed chemically and microscopical- 





ly, and found to be free from any deleterious substance. It also 
corresponds in composition with the facturer’s st t 
Respectfully, A. A. HAYES, M. D., 
8—4teow State Assayer.” 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL'S TOLU ANODYNE. 


This justly celebrated preparation. which has so truly earned 
the name and fame of a ue Anodyne by results which had baf- 
fled every other conn at cure or relief in Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Nervous Headache, Tooth and Earache, Cholera Mor- 
bus, Pains in the Stomach or Bowels, Hysteria, Distress aftez 
Eating, Loss of Sleep, General Nervous Debility, Paroxysms in 
Asthma and Whooping Cough, now declared to be largely nervous, 
and for the pains in Monthly Menstruation, also declared to be one 
of the most important points in medicine. A lady writes from New 
York, “were it ten dollars a drop, 1 would not be without it in my 
family, and no one should be without it.” 
wz For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 

Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 








a by mail on receipt of price, and for sale by all Booksellers. 
w 


50—dec, mch, june. 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, MARCH 10, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar a} 
year, strictly in advance. | 
When payment is delayed beyond one month| 
from the commencement of the subscription year, | 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably | 
be charged. | 


AN OUNCE WEIGHT AND A TON WEIGHT. | 
An ounce weight and a ton weight of iron will | 


fall down a pit with equal speed, and in equal | 
| 


time. I should not wonder if the young reader 
doubts this, for, until about 300 years ago, all the | 
learned men in the world disbelieved and denied 
it. Galileo, an Italian, taught the contrary to the | 
popular belief. The University of Pisa challenged | 
him to the proof. The leaning tower of that city 
was just the place for an experiment. Two balls 
were obtained and weighed, and one was found to | 
be exactly double the weight of the other. Both | 


were taken to the top. All Pisa looked on, and | 


crowds of dignitaries were confident that young 


Galileo, then obscure and despised, but honored 
and immortalized now, would be pfoved to be in 
error. The two balls were dropped at the same | 

Old theory, and all the world, said that, 
the large ball, being ,twice as heavy as the less, 
half the All eyes 
watched, and, lo, all eyes beheld them strike the 


instant. 


must come down in time. 
Men then disbelieved 
their eyes, and repeated the experiment many 
The 
little ball was big enough to destroy a theory 2000 
years old; and had it been little as a pea it would 


have destroyed it just as well, or even more 


earth at the same instant. 


times, but each time with the same result. 


quickly. 

But how was this? Did not the earth draw 
down the large ball, which was double the weight | 
of the smaller, with double foree? Did not the 
Yes, | 


truly; but in drawing down the large ball there 


double weight indicate the double force ? 


was a double force of resistance to overcome, and 


as the two forces acted in a given proportion on 
the large ball, and in the same proportion on the | 
less, the velocity of the two was equal, though in 
bulk they were unequal. Let us suppose there 
to be two wagons, one with a load of five tons, 
and the other ten tons, and that the unequal loads 
are drawn by equal horse power—should not their | 
speed be equal, though their weight is unequal ? | 
No. There must be double horse power to draw | 
the double weight, in order to obtain equal speed. | 
Let a ten pound weight and a one pound weight 
fall to the earth at the same time, and the earth | 
must draw down the heavier weight with ten | 
times greater force than the other that they may 
have equal speed, and it does so. 


A ton weight | 
of iron and an ounce weight, leaving the top of a! 
pit at the same instant, would, therefore, at the | 
same instant fall to the bottom. | 
———+99—_—— | 

CROSSING THE LINE. | 


A colored woman with two children, one dang- | 
ling from under her arm, and the other grasped | 
by the shoulder, clambered up the bank of a 
Southern river and neared a picket, who had long 
been watching the little skiff which brought them | 
across the water. It contained two men, and the 
woman and her two boys. 

“T’m here at last, on freedom’s shore, been’t I 2” 
asked the woman. 

“Yes,” said the soldier; ‘‘but I'm afraid you'll 
find it a hard road to travel.” , 

“‘Shan’t have to go back, shall 12” she asked, 
with a startled and aflrighted look. 

“No,” replied the soldier, ‘tyou’ll never go back | 
to slavery.” | 

‘Then no massa owns me but the Lord, and | 








He’s a good Massa,” said the woman, feelingly. | proving fatal to our brave men, as they boldly 
They'll not be} sprang into the river. 


‘My children is His and mine. 
bought and selled out of my sight, and they'll 
read and grow up to be men; that’s what their fa- | 
der warn’t. He telled me time’d come—freedom’s | 
day; but the Lord ha’ mercy, I had no faith. | 
The Lord is slow concerning His promise. He's 
sure, though. My ole man said it would come.” | 
‘‘Where is your old man ?” asked the picket. 
**Don’t ax me,” she said, in a husky voice, while 
the tears streamed down her cheeks. | 
The picket directed her to the Captain’s quar-| 
ters on a neighboring rise, and clutching anew the | 
two woolly heads with their shining, eager faces, 
she marched on, a freed woman. <A few moments 
before she was a slave, liable to be driven about 
by the will of another, denied most of the hopes 
which inspire you, children, to an humble, useful 
and happy life. 
line was crossed; she hardly knew when or, 
where ; but to reach it the mother had risked her 
all. To put her children within its pale she had | 
stretched every nerve. They were there; the 
yoke of bondage dropped from their necks, and 
they were freed. 


HE KNEW HOW, AND DID HIS BEST. 


No one can tell what good may come from 
doing well. This is seen in the case of M. Bra- 
bos a very wealthy gentleman in France. When| 
a boy, he learned the shoemaker’s trade. The’! 
business did not pay well in Paris, and after tray- 
elling about for a while, he went to Egypt and 
worked for a shoemaker in Cairo. One day a 





| ing Governor of Egypt, who, to Bravay’s surprise, 


jmanner: A slip of paper was: given to each one 


| backward and the papers were passed on as be- 


|made, on all the papers, adding the words marked 


| writing knew what had been previously placed on 


| **] hate a coxcomb ;” the world said, ‘*We knew it 
| would be so,” and the consequences were, not a sui- 


| company some would-be-smart young man spoils 
| the good character of the sport by writing out un- 


| is doing a witty thing. 


nock, at Kelly’s Ford, (Nov. 6th,) the following 
| scene occurred : 


| with every comfort, as some token of his appreci- 


| gentleman brought in an embroidered slipper to 
| be mended, and it was handed to Bravay, who was 
| the most skilful and careful workman in the shop. 
When the work was finished, the gentleman was 
so greatly pleased with it that he promised to 
send for him the next day, to give him another 
job. Accordingly a messenger came and con- 
ducted him to the Palace of the Viceroy, or reign- 


was the stranger he had previously worked for. 
The Viceroy, after a little conversation, proposed 
to him to contract for making shoes for part of his 
army; the terms were soon settled, and from that 
time his fortune was made, the result of knowing 
how to work, and doing his best. There are 
many more fortunes to be made by following this 
rule. 





VARIETY. 





“OLLA PODRIDA” AMUSEMENT. 


Not long since the writer witnessed much mer- 
riment at an evening party, caused by making an 
“‘Olla Podrida,” as it was called, in the following 


of the company, and each was requested tw write 
an adjective at the top of it. Then the writing 
was folded over backwards so as to be out of sight, 
and the papers were all changed by each one pass- 
ing his own to his left hand neighbor. Every one 
then wrote the name of some gentleman, folded it 


fore. Another adjective was written; then a la- 
dy’s name; the name of a place; what the gentle- 
man said; what the lady said; what the world 
said, and what were the consequences; the pa- 
pers being folded and passed on to the next per- 
son, after each writing of these particulars. Final- 
ly one of the company reads the sentences thus 
in italics in the example below. As no one when 
the paper, the effect in many cases was very com- 
ical. Sere is one of the sentences which was ac- 
tually written, omitting the names: ‘The LEARNED 
Mr. A. met inpustrious Mrs. B. in the Kircuen.” 
He said, ‘Good news from the army ;” she said, 


cide. As both the lady and gentleman named in 
the sentence were present, the joke was received 
with shouts of laughter. 

This is an old play, common in our boyhood 
days, though it may be new to many of our young 
readers. It will answer for an occasional diver- 
sion, if not allowed to degenerate into nonsense. 
The usual difficulty is, that in a miscellaneous 


seemly phrases under the false impression that he 
Children and old people 
may well indulge in innocent recreation, but they 
should take care never to lose their dignity with 
others, nor lessen their respect for themselves.— 
Agriculturist. 

—__+e —____. 


CARVING A NAME. 


I wrote my name upon the sand, 

And trusted it would stand for aye; 
But soon, alas, the refluent sea 

Had washed my feeble lines away. 


I carved my name upon the wood, 
And, after years, returned again ; 

I missed the shadow of the tree 
That stretched of old upon the plain. 


To solid marble next my name 
I gave as a perpetual trust: 

An carthquake rent it to its base, 
And now it lies o’erlaid with dust. 


All these have failed. In wiser mood 
I turn and ask myself: What then? 
If I would have my name endure, 
I'll write it on the hearts of men; 


“In characters of living light 
From kindly words and actions wrought ; 
And these, beyond the touch of Time, 
Shall live immortal as my Thought.” 
Michigan Christian Herald. 


THE REBEL SURGEON. 
During the brilliant crossing of the Rappahan- 





The fire of the rebels, from their rifle pits, was 


When nearly’ across, a 
Union soldier was seen to fall, plunging headlong 
into the stream. In his weakness he struggled in 
vain against the strong, tossing current, and it 
was evident that, whatever the nature of his 
wound, he must soon perish by drowning. 

At that moment, a rebel surgeon, impelled by 
the noble instincts of humanity, rushed from the 
opposite bank and into the cold waters, seized the 
exhausted man, and, with almost superhuman 
effort, both rolling over repeatedly in the water, 
succeeded at length in rescuing and bringing him 
near the shore. Both were dripping, and chilled 





almost to freezing ; but there, on the river's edge, | 
stood the rebel surgeon, shivering, yet tenderly | 
supporting the wounded soldier in his arms. This | 
humane act was witnessed by many on either side. 
By this time our troops had gained possession of 
the opposite bank and rifle pits, and the two men 
were quickly relieved. 

The surgeon was of course a prisoner; but on 
report of what he had done, our gallant Gen. Bir- 
ney instantly ordered him to be taken to the hos- 
pital, warmly wrapped in blankets, and furnished 





ation of such generous conduct.—Christian Ban- 
ner, 


> 


THE MICROSCOPE. 
Give your arm a slight prick so as to draw a 
small drop of blood; mix the blood with a drop 
of vinegar and water, and place it upon the glass 








slide under the microscope. You will discover 





that the red matter of the blood is formed of in- 
numerable globules or discs, which, though so 
small as to be separately invisible to the naked 
eye, appear under the microscope each larger 
than the letter ‘‘o” of this print. 
—_—__ +o» —____ 
BREVITY. 

We find, among many other interesting and 
amusing things in ‘Gleanings for the Curious,” 
the following examples of brevity : 

The London member of the house of Rothschild 
once wrote to his Paris correspondent to ascertain 
if any alteration had occurred in the price of 


stocks. The inquiry was only a simple 
? 
The reply was equally brief: 
Oo 


Mr. MeNair, a man of few words, wrote to his 
nephew at Pittsburg the following laconic letter: 
Dear NEPHEW, 


> 





To which the nephew replied by return of mail, 
Dear UNCLE, | 


| 


The long of this short was, that the uncle wrote | 


to his nephew, See my coal on, which a semicolon | 
expressed; and the youngster informed his uncle | 
that the coal was shipped, by simply saying, | 
Col-on. 
+or 

CURIOUS REVOLUTIONARY VERSES. 

The following ingenious composition appeared | 
in a Philadelphia newspaper many years ago. Its 
author is unknown. Its peculiarity consists in the | 
manner in which it may be read, viz., in three dif- | 
ferent ways: 1. Let the whole be read in the or-| 
der in which it is written; 2. Then the lines down- | 
ward on the Jef of each comma in every line ; and | 
3. In the same manner on the right of each com- 
ma. By the first reading it will be observed that 
the revolutionary cause is deprecated, and lauded | 
by others : 





| 
Hark! Hark! the trumpet sounds, the din of war's alarms 
O’er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to arms, 
Who for King George do stand, their honors soon will shine, 
Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress join. | 
The acts of Parliament, in themI must delight, | 
I hate their cursed intent, who for the Congress fight, | 
The Tories of the day, they are my deadly toast; | 
They soon will sneak away, who independence boast, 
Who non-resistance hold, they have my hand and heart; 
May they Tor slaves be sold, who act a Whiggish part. | 
On Mansfield, North and Bute, may daily blessings pour, | 
Confusions and dispute, on Congress evermore ; | 
To North, that British Lord, may honors still be done, 
I wish a block or cord, to Gen. Washington. 
Historical Magazine. 
«40> } 
WORTH A SETTING. 
Gov. Andrew, of Massachusetts, recently said: | 
‘**T know not what record of sin awaits me in the | 
other world. But this I do know, that I never 
was so mean as to despise any man because he 
was poor, because he was ignorant, or because he 
was black.” 
This remark is worth a setting; and we append 
to it another from a greater than a Governor: 
*‘Honor all men.”—1 Peter, 2: 17. 
And another :—‘‘And hath made of one blood 
all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth.”—Acts 18: 26. 


SAFE IN HEAVEN. 


‘‘Mother,” said a dying child who loved Jesus, 
‘shall you ery much when Jesus takes me ?” 

‘“*T am afraid I shall,” replied the mother, tears 
filling her eyes. 

“*Q, please don’t,” entreated the child, with a 
distressed look, ‘‘please don’t; for you know 
whatever may happen to Jessie and John in this 
naughty world, your little Effie will be safe. Sin 
and Satan can’t snatch her from Jesus’ arms; 
never, never. Won't that comfort you, mother? 
You never need worry about me.” 








42> 
>> 


AMUSING. 


A lady occupying room letter B at one of the 
hotels, wrote on the slate the following : 

‘‘Wake letter B at seven; and if letter B says 
‘let us be,’ don’t let letter B be, because if you 
let letter B be, letter B will be unable to let her 
house to Mr. B., who is to be on hand at half past 
seven.” 

The porter, a better boot-black than orthogra- 
phist, did not know at seven whether to wake 
‘letter B” or “let her be.” 


or 


A LITTLE MAN WITH A BIG FORTUNE. 


Tom Thumb retires on a quarter of a million of 
dollars. This is but a fair illustration of the 
strange freaks of fortune these topsy-turvy times. 
It seems much easier to make a fortune by litile- 
ness than by greatness. 








————+oo—__——_ 
A GOOD REPLY. 


A boy being asked what meekness was, replied, 
‘‘Meekness always gives smooth answers to rough 
questions.” 


+> 
+o 


A soLpreR named Reynolds was hung at Nash- 
ville, recently, for the murder of a fellow soldier. 
On the scaffold he was penitent, and said, 

‘*Liquor has been the cause of all my trouble, and 
has brought me to this dreadful end.” 


“‘CaBBAGE,” says the Edinburg Review, ‘‘con- 
tains more muscle-sustaining nutriment than any 
other vegetable.” This probably accounts for the 
fact of there being so many athletic fellows among 
the tailors. 


A Fop just returned to England from a conti- 
nental tour, was asked how he liked the ruins of 
Pompeii. ‘‘Not very well,” was the reply; ‘‘they 
are so dreadfully out of repair.” 


WE judge ourselves by what we feel capable of 





doing, whi 


| and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. 


e we judge others by what they have | one 





already done.—Longfellow. 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESs, 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 

Her preparations for the Hair have not only th 
the United States and Canada, but within the past eeem ale a 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries e STS, to 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London ang ine ~ 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso, TPOOl 

MRS. 5. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Colo, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCEsS. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEg 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUY 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressip, a 
— a pone tate Ms invigorate, beautity rs. a 
fresh the Hair,renderingit soft, silky and glossy j 
it to remain in any desired position. " weeny ,and disposing 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has noe 
toilet is complete without it. 
ed is truly wonderful. 


the Hair, 
ita beautinn 


qual, Ni , 
The rich, glossy appearance — 
It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandrug, 
It will r ; 
Hair trom falling out, and is the most economical and valet 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M.,. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 
ouree, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK 
9—lyp : 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTiIon, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high. 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. Jt has stood the best of ail 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly Jorty 
years. tis recommended by our best physicians, our most emi. 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in tact by all who know it 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $]: the 
large bottle, much the cheapest. Je careful to get the genuine 
which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & (0, * 

52—hm Wholesale Drugzists, Boston, 





256. 


256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street, 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 


35—ly 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTSES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 





G3 We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our small size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
Grand bas the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

&@~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
tion. 32—ly 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY, 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkias. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adams. 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development 0! 

the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. b. l2mo, 

cloth, 85 cents. 

| BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Future 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 
KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 

TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. Svo, 812 pp- 

Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM’'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mal 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE ANDGOOD. By Jabez Burns, D 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By 4 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.Jehn A. James, l8mo 
cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,3 


cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary te 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. Williams. 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths It 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home. 

and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. D. 16mo, «Jo:b. 


63 cents. 

SEEU-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Well 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louisa 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE;; or, Book of Home 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. With 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Path 
of Peace. By Rev. Harvev Newcomy. smo. cioth, 42 cents. 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contem- 
plate sepleatening their libraries are kindly invited to give me® 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 0! ail 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a frade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending m* 
their ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to,10- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination- 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. 

36— 


HENRY HOYT, 9 CornuILt.- 
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